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The clinical picture of Salmonella food-poisoning is that of an
acute gastro-enteritis. The time of onset varies, but is usually
12-36 hours after ingestion of the infected food, and is charac-
terized by nausea, abdominal discomfort, vomiting, headache
and later diarrhoea. The symptoms are frequently associated
with a moderate degree of pyrexia. In most cases these symptoms
subside in a few days and the patients are completely recovered
in 6-8 days. The morbidity rate is high but the mortality rate is
low, approximately 1 per cent. In fatal cases the infection is
generalized and the causative organism can be isolated from the
intestinal tract, blood, liver, spleen, lymph glands, etc.
The type of food involved in food-poisoning is usually meat,
milk, eggs and fish. The meat is frequently some preparation,
such as pies, pastes, sausages and brawns, which is insufficiently
cooked and has been subjected to much handling ; contamination
of these foods results either from disease of the animal or from an
outside source during preparation of the food. The former cause
is probably less frequent than the latter, and is responsible for
S. enteritidis rather than S. typhi-murium infections. S.
enteritidis is an important pathogen in cattle, and the tissues of
an infected animal might be contaminated either as a result of a
generalized infection or by contamination with faeces at the time
of slaughter. Eggs from infected ducks have also been responsible
for several outbreaks, while many types of Salmonella have been
isolated from dried egg powders and they are an important source
of infection.
Food may also become contaminated from an outside source,
usually by animal agents. Human carriers of Salmonella organ-
isms are rare, but such individuals have ample opportunity of
introducing these organisms into any food that they might be
preparing. Several outbreaks in the troops during the last war
were traced to carriers in the cook-house.
Salmonella infections are very common in rodents, in which
epidemics are frequent. Rats and particularly mice have been
incriminated in a number of outbreaks as the original source
of infection. Prepared foods are contaminated by the excreta
of these animals and, as such foods are usually excellent media,
the bacteria multiply readily. This is considered to be the method
of contamination in many outbreaks of food-poisoning due to
S. typhi-murium.
Members of the Salmonella group, particularly S. enteritidis,
have been employed in various preparations, such as Liverpool